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But is this really the case ? does the equality of social
conditions habitually and permanently lead men to
revolution ? does that state of society contain some
perturbing principle which prevents the community
from ever subsiding into calm, and disposes the citi-
zens to alter incessantly their laws, their principles,
and their manners ?   I do not believe it; and as the
subject is important, I  beg for the reader's close
attention.    Almost all the revolutions which have
changed the aspect of nations have been made to
consolidate or to destroy social inequality.   Remove
the secondary causes which have produced the great
convulsions of the world, and you will almost always
find the principle of inequality at the bottom.   Either
the poor have attempted to plunder the rich, or the
rich to enslave the poor.    If, then, a state of society
can ever be founded in which every man shall have
something to keep, and little to take from others, much
will have been done for the peace of the world.   I am
aware that among a great democratic people there
will always be some members of the community in
great poverty, and others in great opulence; but the
poor, instead of forming the immense majority of the
nation, as is always the case in aristocratic com-
munities, are comparatively few in number, and the
laws do not bind them together by the ties of irre-
mediable and hereditary penury.    The wealthy, on
their side, are scarce and powerless;  they have no
privileges  which attract public  observation;   even
their wealth, as it is no longer incorporated and bound
up with the soil, is impalpable, and as it were invisible.
As there is no longer a race of poor men, so there is no
longer a race of rich men ; the latter spring up daily
from the multitude, and relapse into it again.   Hence
they do not form a distinct class, which may be easily
marked out and plundered; and, moreover, as they